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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ACT AND THE OBJECT 

OP BELIEF 

rpHE issue raised over the nature of beliefs has been most satis- 
-*- factorily presented and— at least in its fundamental meta- 
physical aspect— solved, it seems to me, in Professor Dewey's recent 
presidential address. 1 A belief is just as real as anything can be: 
this is the point which is settled beyond dispute, provided we free 
ourselves from the primary equivocation in the word 'belief.' Like 
all psychological terms, this has two possible meanings, one that of 
'thing believed in' and the ther 'the credulous attitude. ' The meta- 
physical question as to the reality of beliefs may take on at least 
three distinct forms, none of which is reducible to either of the 
others, so far as I can see. These are : 

1. Is the thing believed in real as believed to be? Is an object 
in which we believe precisely as we believe it to be ? 

2. Is the credulous attitude as such real? Is believing a real 
event in the world? 

3. Is there any real connection or relation between believing and 
the thing believed? Or is the relation fortuitous, credulous atti- 
tudes bobbing up quite independently and embracing somehow or 
other whatever objects chance to be at hand ? 

The answer to each of these questions is sought and found by a 
direct inspection and analysis of experiences. Men have come to 
learn that the first question has two answers; things sometimes are 
and again are not as they seem. How to decide in each case whether 
there is some discrepancy between faiths and facts is a problem for 
the logical practitioner and the practical logician. The second 
question is answered in the affirmative, for all that is asked for here 
is the experience itself; the credulous attitude is obviously real as 
attitude, for we have all of us 'taken' it. The last question is more 
confusing : on the one hand we have the psychologists telling us that 
nitrous oxide can induce the credulous attitude independently of 
the kind of objects referred to in the attitude, while on the other 

1 Philosophical Review, XV., p. 113 ff. 
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hand plain common sense says that, in most cases at least, believing 
is a result of reflecting upon the nature of the things under con- 
sideration. The temptation is strong to believe that these two views 
are alternatives, but from both the logical and psychological stand- 
points I do not see why both views might not be true. The contrast 
between the two theories is at its maximum in the instances just 
cited; if we can explain the extreme psychological and the extreme 
logical theories in terms of a single hypothesis the remoter meta- 
physical issue will thereby have been brought somewhat nearer to 
its close. 

This metaphysical issue may be stated interrogatively: Is there 
any real thing or any peculiarity of a real thing which is given us 
unambiguously through the medium of the believing-act and its 
reference object? Our third question above is seen now to be an 
outgrowth of the answer given to the first one. Experience, taken 
at its face value, says that something is assured us in some cases, 
while in other cases nothing is. The metaphysician, retaining his 
logical instincts, feels that if such polar differences were to be found 
in all acts of believing, then these latter could not be treated as 
forming a true class. Hence his question : Does not every act of be- 
lief give us some assurance about something? If not, then how can 
I believe in my beliefs? What could it mean to believe in beliefs 
if these latter were absolutely untrustworthy? Committing the de- 
tailed research of the correspondences between observed beliefs and 
observed confirmations of the same to the psychologists, the philos- 
opher turns his attention to the generic character of the belief-atti- 
tude, searching after some universal mark which not merely defines 
the class, but stamps it with a price-mark, a worth. 

The most easily noticed value of the belief-attitude is its func- 
tional one; by believing we manage to get along, adjust ourselves to 
our environment, and the like. But this can not satisfy the meta- 
physician, for believing also gets us into scrapes, severs ties of friend- 
ship, brings death, makes fanatics of million of men. Hence mere 
believing, the bare activity of being credulous, is strictly not valu- 
able, i. e., not advantageous in itself. It might easily be dispensed 
with under certain circumstances, to the advantage of all concerned, 
as in the case of reflex action. It is always a belief in something 
that is advantageous ; plainly, then, the nature of the thing believed, 
or at least some relation between it and the way it is believed, is the 
source of the practical value ascribed somewhat laxly to the belief- 
attitude. When the bare activity is looked at from a somewhat 
biological standpoint, there is no more reason for calling it ad- 
vantageous than there is for regarding, say, breathing, as a sheer 
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process, as beneficial. It is not inhalation and exhalation that has 
value, but inhalation and exhalation of something. The process, 
then, can not be evaluated apart from the ' elements ' involved in the 
operation of the process. 

In denying all philosophical value to the functional side of the 
mere belief-attitude we seem to have put the metaphysician into a 
hole ; in saying that it is belief in something which is advantageous, 
we seem to have thrown the task of deciding what this something 
is back upon practical experience, which, as we saw in the answer 
given to the first of the three questions above, can not as yet give 
us a general answer in terms of the objects themselves. In practise, 
belief in fictions as well as belief in facts may be eminently useful, 
at least so far as practise does not turn into pure theory and strip 
values of their emotional souls. 

It seems to me that in thwarting further research in this direc- 
tion we have not cut off every line of fruitful inquiry. "What the 
metaphysician wants answered is precisely the question raised in 
his mind by the exhortation to believe in his beliefs. "Why should 
I believe in my beliefs? — he asks, and refuses to admit as wholly 
satisfactory the reply that believing, as such, is a useful occupation. 
Why should I believe that my beliefs are not merely conveniences 
and conventions, but are just what they purport to be, namely, 
convictions of the objective and (somehow) independent reality of 
the things thought about?— is his persistent query. And only in 
a direct answer to this will he find satisfaction. But such an 
answer, it appears, must be sought in an analysis of the belief- 
attitude itself and its essential relation to the belief-object. It is 
only by showing that the act of believing either expresses or implies 
something about reality that we can come to trust the act itself. 
In showing this, the locus of the pragmatic controversy is completely 
abandoned, for it is no longer the kinds of objects (types of be- 
havior of things) which can justify our faith in the belief-attitude 
itself; it is now the relation between act and object, be this latter 
what it may and be the former colored highly or faintly with emo- 
tions, motor reactions, and the like. Can this shift of the problem 
be accomplished? 

Unless I am mistaken, the old reductio ad absurdum of total 
skepticism can be remodelled to serve in this new campaign; there 
is a certain a priori possibility of the belief-act itself without which 
not only the objects of belief would cease to be believed, but also the 
very attitude of belief would be suspended forever. Even that 
stultification of belief accomplished by saying that, at best, we have 
present assurances about our own 'mental states' past and present 
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depends, it will be shown, upon a characteristic of the belief-attitude 
which contradicts pointblank that very stultification. For this char- 
acteristic I know no better name than self-transcendency, provided 
we take this to mean that the object of belief is determined by other 
factors than those which determine the act of believing in it. Self- 
transcendency, then, does not mean jumping outside the realm of 
experiences; it means finding that acts and contents are, in some 
respects at least, independent. 

Take a simple case of belief now : I believe that I went down-town 
yesterday, which means, according to conventional terminology, that 
in the present representation my yesterday's trip is felt as having 
actually happened. The psychologist says that the act of believing 
this is confined to the present moment (in its origin at least). The 
credulous attitude, then, is not contemporaneous with the believed 
act. This distinction is immediately given and can not be conjured 
away by any theory of the subjectivity of time. It is only a special 
clear case of the equally inviolable distinction between act and con- 
tent. The obvious fact that I can believe now, an hour from now, 
to-morrow, and ten years hence, that I went down-town yesterday 
is as good proof as one could wish for the lack of essential inter- 
dependence between believing and believed contents. The time of 
going down-town is not a determinant of the time of believing; 
neither is the converse true. And the same can be said of every 
other possible quality of the two factors. 

Psychologists are ready with the objection that belief in the 
independence of an object is no more proof that the object is really 
independent than the ravings of a maniac prove the existence of 
demons. There is a certain amount of truth in this so long as we 
view a single abstract moment of believing. But how about the prag- 
matic test? What happens when we try to evaluate that act of be- 
lieving itself ? If there is any merit in judging anything by its con- 
text, bearing and implications, we must admit that there is a reason 
for the faith that is in us. For in order to do what Professor Dewey 
urges us to, in order to believe in our beliefs, we must take them 
as they are, at their face value, namely, as beliefs in something which 
is not itself an act of belief. A consistent rendering of the prag- 
matic plea is, then, a vigorous protest against one-sided subjectivism. 

It appears, then, that two things may be said about the relation 
between beliefs and realities. (1) There is an a priori postulate to 
the effect that belief-acts do somehow refer to contents whose na- 
ture is not dependent upon the acts. This postulate says nothing 
whatever about the truth or falsity of particular beliefs; nor does it 
imply that beliefs must have some value beyond the moment of 
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their credulous existence. It claims simply that the belief function 
itself would evanesce with a belief in the non-transcendent character 
of that function; it would be a paradoxical case of suicide. (2) 
There is an equally a priori postulate to the effect that, inasmuch 
as all values lie wholly in belief-objects, every distinction in value 
must be a distinction in the nature and behavior of those objects. 
This is precisely the pragmatic contention, I think. 

It is easy to show that every belief must ipso facto be in a tran- 
scendent and yet may in many cases actually be 'subjective' in one 
sense of this ambiguous adjective. 2 From the metaphysical stand- 
point, not only every belief-act is real, but every belief-object is 
too. The distinction of truth from falsity is a distinction wholly 
within the world of reals, a distinction between kinds of reals. In 
this sense there might be some apparent theoretical propriety in 
saying that truth itself is a 'relative' matter, were it not for the 
fact that the word 'relative' is too easily twisted into meaning 'not 
absolutely true.' As a matter of fact the 'relativity' of truth signi- 
fies merely that objects are 'true' when they maintain certain rela- 
tions, e. g., to other objects and to consciousness. Now it has long 
since been pointed out by pragmatists and humanists that physical 
and psychical realms are distinguished by the kind of relations and 
qualities characteristic of them. This means, not that those realms 
are only 'relatively different,' but rather that they are different 
by virtue of certain very real and objective relations. Bearing 
this in mind, we may now see how a belief may simultaneously be in 
a transcendent and yet be subjective. The object of belief need be 
regarded (1) as the true reference-object, the thing believed in, in 
which it possesses all those qualities which it is believed to possess; 
and (2) as an expression of merely individual, local, temporary rela- 
tions, i. e., relations borne by the elements of the consciousness- 
system to one another and to the external world. In this case the 
object is both transcendent to the act of belief in so far as other 
conditions and relations than those producing this latter are involved 
in the object itself, and also subjective in so far as the conditions 
and relations involved in the object's own existence are essentially 
local, existing only so long as certain peculiarities of the conscious- 
ness-system do. 

An illustration may be useful here. While I am writing, I hear 
somebody talking in the next room ; now the objects involved in a 
possible act of belief would be 'two men in the next room speaking 

2 This point is, I take it, an implication of the excellent distinction drawn 
by Dr. Montague between relativity and subjectivity in ' A Neglected Point in 
Hume's Philosophy.' Philosophical Review, XIV., 30 ff. 
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with each other, etc. ' If somebody were to ask me whether I thought 
it possible that these objects could be a mere product or phase of my 
present belief -act, I should deny it emphatically; these men and 
their utterances must exist quite apart from my simply believing in 
them. But now notice that in saying this, I am by no means saying 
that they must exist apart from my consciousness-system as a whole. 
It is still possible for me to be convinced that the whole experience 
was a hallucination without surrendering the true transcendency of 
the belief-object. For I must still maintain that, although the reality 
of the speakers is now quite different from what I supposed it to be, 
it is still and must always be a reality which involves something 
more than mere believing does. For sheer belief, as a resultant of 
certain relations, could not account for differences in the objects 
of belief; something beyond the conditions inducing the credulous 
attitude must be involved. Put concretely, such transcendent condi- 
tions would now be perhaps abnormal blood-pressure in certain 
cortical areas, association with other thought-objects, and so on. The 
error in belief, then, was not an error in the belief-activity, as such ; 
it was an error in interpreting the transcendent object. When I 
agree to call the original object 'subjective' I have by no means 
robbed it of its transcendent character; for it is still independent 
of the belief-activity, as can be shown in cases of chronic hallucina- 
tion, where the patients finally come to disbelief in the actually 
given character of the objects ; were the objects, which it is assumed 
recur identically to such patients, essentially dependent upon and 
constituted by the belief -activity, they would, of course, vanish with 
the cessation of belief in them. This is, of course, practically what 
some Christian Scientists would have us think, but I hardly think 
there is either merit or need in attacking such a fantasy. 

In conclusion, it is to be expected that somebody will protest 
against the limited sense in which the term 'transcendent' has been 
used. The popular implication is that transcendency is somehow 
or other the same as spatial externality. That it can not be taken 
in this sense, though, but must mean 'independence' of one thing 
or function from some other thing or function has been agreed upon 
by the great majority of writers on this topic. Spatial externality 
would not be transcendent, even though external to our bodies (or 
minds), if extension were a true (mathematical) function of con- 
sciousness. 

May we not, then, agree with both pragmatist and epistemological 
transcendentalist without straddling the fence? We may admit 
that nitrous oxide can make us hopelessly gullible, believing every- 
thing that pops into our mind or even having a feeling of certainty 
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without quite knowing what we are certain about; and we must 
also grant that perfectly definite objects of thought, i. e., objects 
being thought, may induce the belief-activity and make it refer to 
themselves in a certain way. In each case we are granting that 
certain conditions are necessary to induce the credulous attitude, 
and in neither case are we admitting that the objects believed in 
depend for their (real or merely believed) existence and nature upon 
the conscious activity of believing. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



SELF AS A DEVELOPED PEELING COMPLEX 

n^HE conditions arising in the investigation of self in ultimate 
-*- analysis are so altogether unlike those arising in every other 
investigation as to suggest the necessity for a special method of 
procedure. Here the relatedness of the investigating agency to 
the investigation is that of the unknown setting about the investiga- 
tion of this same unknown— itself. And the way the investigation is 
usually conducted is still more paradoxical. Here the unknown 
is naively carried along in the investigation— in the personal pro- 
nouns employed— as a something the value of which is already 
known and taken into account. Now although the self must in 
reality be carried along in these investigations, it is necessary, in 
order that the investigation be rationally conducted, that its value 
be discounted all through the inquiry. And when this discounting 
is not done, the whole may be reduced to a series of non-sense state- 
ments, if the terms employed to represent the object of investigation 
be substituted for those employed— the personal pronouns— to repre- 
sent the investigating agency. And the substitution would be 
legitimate in this case where, as was just pointed out, there is like- 
ness of nature. For instance, 'when we interrogate consciousness' 
becomes, by substitution, 'when consciousness interrogates conscious- 
ness.' Sometimes the expression is still more involved, as 'when we 
look into our own mind' becomes, on substitution, 'when mind looks 
into mind's mind, or mind's own mind.' And there is here a still 
further sense of confusion implied in the 'looking in' as involving 
a sense operation in self-analysis of an ultimate nature where it 
can not apply. 

The hardest task the self is called upon to perform is to divest 
itself of those structures of thought by which it has climbed to its 
present height; in other words, to conceive itself to be what it 



